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A SERIES OF PRIMARY READING-LESSONS. II 



JENNIE HALL 
Francis W. Parker School 



INDIAN WEAVING 

Long ago Indians had no sheep. 

Some Indians could spin cotton. 

They wove cloth and made clothes of that. 

Other Indians wove cloth of their own hair. 

But most Indians used skins for clothes. 

When white men came, they had sheep. 

They sold them to the Indians. 

Then the Indians used the wool to spin and to weave. 

The Navajo Indians made blankets of wool. 

They wore them for clothes. 

They are the best Indian weavers. 

Other Indians get blankets from them. 

They trade jars or baskets for them. 

NAVAJO SHEPHERDS 

The Navajo Indians have many sheep. 

The men are the shepherds. 

They want to take good care of their sheep. 

Every shepherd cuts a little sheep out of stone. 

He puts it into a little bag. 

He hangs it around his neck. 

"This will make my sheep safe," he says. 

"It will keep wolves away. 

"It will keep sickness away. 

"It will bring little lambs." 

NAVAJO DESIGNS 

Navajo weavers make pictures in their blankets. 
They make clouds and mountains and houses. 
But they cannot make the pictures just like the things. 
They must change the shapes. 
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is a mountain. 
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I I is a cloud. 

I I is mist rising. 



is waves. 



is lightning. 



A 



is a whirlwind. 



is houses in a village. 



+ 



is the four winds. 



says, "An enemy has crossed our trail." 



NAVAJO WEAVERS 

A Navajo woman is sitting in her house. 

The house is made of brush and poles. 

There is no wall at one end. 

The woman looks out. 

The sun is very bright. 

The ground is bare and hot. 

Little bushes grow here and there. 
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Sheep and goats are eating the leaves. 
A man lies watching them. 
He has a bright blanket under him. 
Far off are red hills of stone. 
A few trees grow in the shade of these hills. 
The woman turns again to her work. 
A loom hangs before her. 
Many little balls of yarn hang from it. 
She is weaving a blanket. 

Across the end of it she has made a line of mountains. 
Above them she is making lightning. 
Other blankets are hanging over a pole. 
Skeins of bright yarn hang on the wall. 
Baskets sit in a corner. 
They are full of corn and flour. 
Dried meat hangs from the roof. 
Another woman sits at the open end of the house. 
She is spinning. 

She rolls her little spindle on her knee. 
It is full of white yarn. 
A pile of wool lies on the ground near her. 
The weaver says : 
"The bushes are bare. 
"We must move soon." 

"Yes," the spinner says, "tomorrow the men will thresh the 
wheat. 

"Then we will go." 

"It will be a long journey this time," the weaver says. 

"Yes," says the spinner, "the next water is far away." 

"I cannot weave for many days," the weaver says. 

"I fear that I shall forget my pattern. 

"The last time we moved I lost my yellow yarn." 

Now another woman comes into the house. 

She has been to the red hills. 

She has a big basket. 

It is full of leaves. 
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She drops it and sits down. 

"Oh !" she says, "the sun is very hot. 

"But here are the peach leaves for your yellow dye." 

She gets up and takes a big kettle from a corner. 

She puts the peach leaves into it. 

She takes it to the spring and fills it with water. 

Then she hangs it upon a stick and makes a fire under it. 

"Take your yarn off the spindle," she says to the spinner. 

"I will dye it soon." 

A man rides up on a horse. 

"Some Pueblos are coming," he says. 

"They have three horses laden with jars. 

"They will trade for blankets. 

"Get them ready." 

The women stop work. 

They get all their blankets and spread them out. 

They are glad the Pueblos are coming. 

The women need clay jars, but they cannot make them. 

But the Pueblos are good potters. 

"Good !" the women say. "Now for a good trade." 

BEDOUINS 

How the Country Looks 

There is a country far away. The sun is bright there. The 
land is made of sand and gravel and stones. It is hot and dry. 
But in March there is rain. Then flowers grow. You can see 
very far. The country looks like a garden. You see a big red 
place. It is red tulips and poppies. They grow wild here. You 
see a low green place. Wild oats and rye and barley grow there. 
You see yellows places. They are wild marigolds. You see 
other yellow places. They are sand. You see gray places. 
They are stones and gravel. Little bushes grow there. Poojs 
of water shine in the sun. White flowers and purple irises grow 
in them. 

The rain stops. The pools dry up. The flowers and grass 
and bushes die. The country is all dry, hot sand and stones and 
gravel. 
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The Animals 

Rabbits and birds live in this country. Wild goats and sheep 
and camels and horses lived there long ago. They ate the grass 
and the flowers. They ate the wild oats and barley. They drank 
from the pools of water. 

Men lived there. They were hunters. They killed the 
birds and the rabbits and the goats and the sheep and the horses 
and the camels. They ate the meat. They made clothes from the 
skins. Sometimes the men were very hungry. They went out 
to hunt. But often they could not find any animal. The children 
were very hungry. They cried. But there was nothing to eat. 

Men Tame Goats 

Once the men went out on a hunt. They killed many goats. 
They found one alive, and she could not run. She was hurt. The 
men took her home. They cooked the meat of the other goats 
and ate it. But they tied the hurt goat. 

"We will eat it another day," they said. 

They milked her. They tasted the milk. 

"It is good," they shouted. The children tasted it. They 
liked it. The men said : 

"We will not kill her. We will keep her. We will milk her 
every day. The milk is good. We must get other goats." 

They went out to hunt again. This time they did not kill 
the goats. They caught them and took them home and tied them. 
The goats ate the grass and the flowers. After a while the goats 
had eaten all the green things. The men said : 

"We must move. The goats must have more grass." 

They went to another place. They always milked the goats. 
They drank the milk. They made butter and cheese from some 
of it. When the grass was all eaten, they moved again. 

After a while they caught camels. They drank their milk. 
They rode on the camels. They made them carry things. They 
petted them. The goats and the camels were tame now. They 
did not run away. The men did not tie them, up. Boys drove 
them to grass. They had dogs to help them watch the herd. 
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How the People Look 

This country is Arabia. These people were Bedouins. They 
live there now. They are not tall. They have black hair and 
black eyes. Their noses are straight. Their skin is brown. 
They are good-natured, but they look cross. They frown. They 
do that because the sun is so bright. They try to keep it out of 
their eyes. 

Tents 

They still have goats and camels. They have horses and 
sheep, too. The camels and sheep and horses and goats eat very 
much. They eat all the grass and flowers in one place. Then 
the men drive them to another place. All the people follow. 
They are in that place for three or four days. Then the grass is 
all gone again. The people move again. 

So they have tents, because they are easy to move. They 
make them of thick cloth. They make cloth of camel's hair. 
The women spin the hair and weave it. They color it black. They 
put up the tents near pools of water. The sheep and goats and 
camels and horses are near by. They are eating the grass and 
flowers. 

Coming Home for Supper 

It is supper time. Boys are driving the sheep home. There 
are fenced places close to the tents. The fence is made of 
branches of trees and of bushes. The boys drive the sheep into 
the fenced places. The camels come home alone. Nobody 
drives them. They stand near the tents. 

The men come across the sand. They have no saddles on 
their horses. A rope is tied around the horse's nose. The man 
drives with this. These men have been to war. They have lances 
in their hands. They wave them in the air. They jump off and 
tie their horses to the tent. They give them oats and dates to eat. 

These men wear long white shirts. They tie cords around 
their waists. They wear big blankets made of camel's hair, with 
stripes of red and yellow. They wear striped cloth around their 
heads. 
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Inside the Tent 
The men go to their tents. A fire is burning inside the tent. 
It is in a hole in the sand floor. Lavender bushes are burning in 
the fire. They make a sweet smell. Saddles hang on the poles. 
They are for the camels. Ropes hang on the poles. Some 
wooden dishes and a coffe-pot are on the floor. A sword hangs 
from the cloth of the tent. That is all there is. 

Cooking 

Women are cooking. One woman has a big stone dish. She 
puts wheat into it and pounds it. She is making flour. She puts 
water with it and makes a round, thin cake. It is bread. She 
puts, it into the fire and covers it with ashes. It cooks. 

Another woman is pounding coffee. Another is churning. 
The milk is in a goat's skin. The woman rolls the skin on her 
knees. That makes the butter come. 

One woman comes in from the pool. She has a bucket full 
of water. The bucket is made of leather. Other women come in. 
They are carrying little bushes. They throw them upon the fire. 

Other women are out milking. They milk the goats and 
horses. They get big bowls of milk. They take this milk to the 
horses, and the horses drink it. Boys milk the camels. They 
get more milk than the women got. They take it to the tent 
for the people to drink. 

Supper 

Supper is ready. The men stick their lances into the sand. 
They go into the tent. A wooden dish is on the floor. It is full 
of camel's meat. There is a basket full of dates. There is a cup 
of soft butter. There is a big wooden bowl full of sour milk. 
There is a pot of coffee. The flat bread lies on a mat. 

The people sit cross-legged on the ground. There are the 
father and the mother and one little girl and two little boys. The 
children do not wear any clothes. All the people take meat in 
their hands. They all drink the sour milk. They like it. They 
dip the dates into butter. They have not eaten today. They 
never eat any breakfast or dinner, but only supper. After supper 
they lie down on the floor and go to sleep. 
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Moving 

It is morning. Everybody is up. The chief says : 

"The pools are dry. The grass is dead. We must move 
today." 

Women take down the tents. They tie the cloth around the 
poles. They tie the dishes together. They take oats and barley 
from a hole in the ground. They tie them up in a cloth. They 
take dried goat-skins and put water into them. 

"We must carry water to drink," they say. 

Men tie these things upon the camels. They put saddles upon 
the camels for the women to ride. A man sits on every camel. 
He drives it with a little stick. The boys walk. They drive the 
goats and sheep. Some men ride the horses. They carry their 
lances. They are ready to fight. They will keep the women and 
herds safe. 

They ride for a long time. The sand is dry. The sun is hot. 
The horses are tired. The people drink water from the goat 
skins. Sometimes the women walk beside the camels. They 
spin as they walk. 

At last they see trees. All the people shout with joy. They 
ride to them. There is a well here. Grass grows in the shade. 
The chief says: 

"We will camp here." 

Everybody gets down. The men take their things off the 
camels. The boys drive the goats and horses and sheep to grass. 
The women put up the tents. They get wood and build fires. 
They take a piece of steel and a hard stone and strike them 
together. A spark comes and catches the wood. The fire is 
made. The women bring water from the well. They get supper. 

Herding 

There is not much grass near the tent. The men say : 
"Leave this grass for the horses and sheep. We will take the 

camels away. They will eat anything." 

So they drive the camels off. They go a long way. At last 

they cannot see the tents. The camels eat, and the men watch 
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them. It is not much work. They sit down. They sing songs. 
They tell stories. At night the camels lie down. They will not 
run away. The men lie on the ground. They put the blankets 
around them. It is very still. They look up at the sky. It is 
dark blue and full of stars. The stars are very big and bright. 
The men talk about them. They tell stories about them. They 
give names to them. They love them. 

In a Town 

But the other people stay in their tents. They live here for a 
week. They cut the wool from the sheep and the goats 
and the camels. They tie it in bundles. Then the grass is gone. 
The well is dry. There is no rain. The chief says : 

"All the grass is dead. All the wells are dry. There is 
nothing but sand and stones. We will go to town and sell our 
wool." 

They send for the men with the camels to come back. 

So they all move again. They go to a little town by a river. 
They put up their tents there. They sell their wool. They buy 
wheat and dates and coffee. They stay for two months. 

At last it rains again. The chief says: 

"I can smell green things. In our desert the grass is green. 
The flowers are growing. The pools are full of water. We will 
go back." 

They take down their tents and pack the camels and ride 
away. So they move all the time. 

A Visitor 

Often these people have visitors. When a stranger comes, 
he goes to the biggest tent. The chief lives there. The chief 
sees the stranger and goes to him. He says : 

"Welcome. Are you well?" 

He takes the stranger into his tent. He says : 

"My tent is your tent. My bread is your bread. You are 
my friend." 

The stranger eats and sleeps in the chief's tent. He stays 
there for a long time. He is poor. The chief gives him blankets. 
After a while another man comes. He says to the chief: 
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"This man is a bad man. I will drive him away." 
The chief says : 

"No. He has slept in my tent. He has eaten my bread and 
salt. No man shall hurt him." 
So the stranger is safe. 

Games 

The girls work. They get wood and carry water and churn. 
They learn to spin and cook. And the boys work. They milk 
the camels and drive the herds. Sometimes they take care of the 
herds at night. But they play games, too. This is one of their 
games : 

They black their faces. Their mothers give them wool. The 
boys tie it to their chins. It looks like beards. One boy has a 
very large beard. He is their chief. The boys all go to some 
tent. They play they are black men from a far country. They 
look at things in the tent. They play that they do not know what 
the things are. They talk about them in a strange way. Then 
they run off. 

They have another game. They play it after supper. It is 
not hot then. All the children run out of the tents. The big 
girls sit on the sand and sing. Little girls and boys play that 
they are horses. Every little boy gets a little girl. They take 
hold of hands. They play that they are a pair of horses. They 
run, they jump, they kick, they neigh. They chase other horses. 
Other horses chase them. They play for a long time. At last 
they are tired and lie down on the sand. 

The boys like to play war. They get upon horses. They 
take long lances and wave them in the air. They make their 
horses run. One boy runs at another boy. He tries to push him 
off his horse. He hits him with his lance. Then he turns his 
horse and runs away. He must not let the other boy hit him. 
Then they do it again and again. They must be very quick. 
Sometimes the boy falls from his horse. The other boys laugh 
at him. Their fathers and mothers watch them. They say : 

"They can ride. They are strong. They will be brave." 
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Story of Tellal 

Tellal was a Bedouin boy. He was twelve years old. His 
father was chief. There were many tents in the village where he 
lived. Many people lived in the tents. One night Tellal's people 
were asleep. Other men came. They were very still. They 
drove away the sheep and camels of Tellal's people. In the 
morning Tellal's people awoke. They looked for their sheep 
and camels, but could not find them. The people said : 

"Who did it?" 

After a while they found out. Then they said: 

"We will have war. We will get our sheep and camels 
back." 

The chief said: 

"Yes, take your lances. Get upon your horses. Tellal, get 
your lance. You shall be captain." 

Tellal shouted with joy. He jumped upon his horse and 
made him run. He shook his lance. He cried to the men : 

"Come on!" 

The men followed him. They made their horses run. They 
shook their lances. They rode across the desert to the other 
village. They had the war. They got the sheep and camels and 
brought them home. The people shouted : 

"Tellal is brave. He is a good captain. He shall be our chief 
sometime." 

A DYER 

A Persian dyer stands in front of his dye-house. 
It is only a little wooden shed. 
But he is a proud man. 

His father and his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
were dyers. 

They worked in that shed. 

He knows all their secrets. 

He can make beautiful colors. 

His hands are blue with dye. 

His baggy trousers are spotted with red. 

His face and turban are streaked with purple. 
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His bare feet are splashed with green. 
But he is proud of that. 
"See my beautiful colors," he says. 
"I can make them all. 
"Come in and see." 
The little shed is crowded inside. 
There are baskets and little jars on the shelves. 
They are full of onions and beets and berries and roots and 
leaves. 

All these things are used to make dyes. 

Big copper kettles are hanging over fires. 

Dyes are boiling in them. 

Many big clay jars sit against the walls. 

They are full of dye. 

Yarn hangs over them dripping. 

The dyer feels of some red yarn. 

"This is ready," he says. 

He takes it and goes to the end of the shed. 

There is a ladder to the roof. 

He goes up the ladder. 

On the top the roof is flat and sunny. 

There are poles for hanging yarn. 

He hangs up the yarn to dry. 

He sits down by it. 

He watches it all the time. 

One minute too long would spoil it. 

"The sun is not too hot," the dyer says. 

"The wind is right. 

"My color will be beautiful." 

After a while he takes it down. 

"It is done," he says, and smiles. 

A PERSIAN WEAVER 

A Persian weaver is weaving a rug. 
Another rug hangs on the wall. 
It is very beautiful. 
There is a vine around the edge. 
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In the middle is a tree. 

There are flowers and birds around the tree. 
It is a very old rug. 

The weaver's great-grandmother wove it. 
Now the weaver is making one like it. 
It is almost done. 
"This is my last row," she says. 
When it is done she looks at it lovingly. 
"You are very beautiful," she says. 
She rubs her hand over it. 
"You are very soft. 

"You are made of lamb's wool. My husband spun the yarn, 
and my father dyed it. 

"I wish I could keep you. 

"But you will bring me much money. 

"I wonder who will buy you? 

"Will your new master love you? 

"I will send a letter to him." 

She goes to a wise man in the village. 

"Write me a letter," she says to him. 

"Say, 'Be kind to me, Nahid took four years to make me.' "" 

The man writes the letter. 

The woman takes it home and sews it to her rug. 

"I wish you good luck, my rug," she says. 

A RUG FAIR 

Many Persian weavers do not live in big cities. 

Some live in tents in the mountains. 

Many live in clay houses in little villages. 

The men are shepherds and dyers. 

The women weave rugs. 

These people seldom see big cities. 

But sometimes the men go to fairs. 

They take the rugs from their village and roll them up. 

They tie the rolls to their horses. 

They ride for many days. 
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They see other men who are going to the fair. 

The roads are full of horses and mules and camels. 

At night they stop at inns. 

The inn is a large, low building. 

There is a yard in the middle. 

There are rooms around the sides. 

The yard is full of camels and horses and mules. 

The men make a bonfire in the court-yard. 

They sit around it and talk and sing. 

Some men tell stories. 

Some men play tricks. 

They all dance and run races and shoot at a mark. 

The next day they all go on again. 

At last they come to a big city. 

Here is the rug market. 

The men leave their horses at the inn. 

They take their rugs to the market. 

It is an open square. 

There are houses around the sides. 

The men unroll their rugs. 

They lay them on the ground or hang them on the walls. 

There are thousands of other rugs. 

Many men are looking at them. 

Some have come to sell. 

Some have come from big cities to buy. 

They look at the rugs and feel of them. 

Everybody is talking. 

After a few days the rugs are all sold. 

Then all the men go home, and the fair is over. 



